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Exchanging Information Through AMA 


Arvin E. Dopp 


As most members of the AMA are 
probably aware, the Association in plan- 
ning its divisional conferences is ex- 
tremely meticulous in the matter of 
sounding out membership opinion and 
experience. In fact, this continual sur- 
veying of management trends is regarded 
by the staff of the Association as one of 
the most important and essential of the 
AMA’s daily activities. 


LETTERS BY THE THOUSANDS 


In the last few months the Association 
has received several thousand letters 
from members doing all kinds of man- 
agement jobs in all kinds of industries. 
If it were possible to print here the 
names of the companies represented by 
these letters, the list would form what 
the advertising copywriter might call “a 
blue book of American industry.” The 
term, however, would scarcely apply 
since there is nothing “exclusive” about 
the AMA membership. The letters are 
from large companies and small ones, 
from top management people and oper- 
ating staff executives—and each letter is 
given equal consideration. 

To the councils of the Association’s 
divisions, to the divisional Vice Presi- 
dents, and to the AMA staff, these letters 
are of utmost importance. Out of them 
come the Association’s conference pro- 
grams. Further, this continuous sound- 
ing-out process points a way for all the 
Association’s policies and practices. 

Because of the sheer number of letters 
involved, it is quite impossible to answer 
each one with an individualized reply. 
But let me take this occasion to tell those 
who write them how warmly their letters 
are appreciated. 





AN AMERICAN TRAIT 

This example of industry’s willingness 
to impart managerial information seems 
to be peculiarly American. Just why 
American managements have this ten- 
dency has long baffled Europeans who 
have studied our management system. 
Years ago, H. B. Butler of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office commented: 

“Indeed, one of the most striking fea- 
tures of American industrial life is the 
freedom with which big employers and 
the managers of big establishments com- 
pare notes, exchange experiences, and 
profit by each other’s knowledge and 
mistakes. Their frankness in discussing 
their own methods and their willingness 
to accept criticism of them are certainly 
factors in their success.” 

In the final analysis, the AMA is noth- 
ing more than an organized expression 
of this spirit. In the Association we have 
learned that business men want to tell 
people about their problems and to hear 
the experiences of other executives. The 
process of comparing notes and exchang- 
ing ideas has become so well established 
in American management that a com- 
pany that fails to do this is now regarded 
as poorly managed in the modern con- 
cept of management. 
are nowadays few companies laboring 
under the delusion that they have cor- 
nered the market on ideas and few who 
believe that their day-to-day manage- 
ment experience comprehends the experi- 
ence of the entire management world. 


“MANAGERIAL PREROGATIVES” 

One further observation should per- 
haps be made, namely, that manage- 
ment as it is represented in the AMA 
represents no factional interest, no politi- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 

At the instance of the military, the 
War Production Board has clamped 
down on the idea that any— over-all 
reconversion is possible at the moment. 
Unless there is a reversal of policy, 
large-scale return to civilian goods 
manufacture is off until after the inva- 
sion—which may occur tomorrow, or 
months hence. 

On the other hand, the much-publi- 
cized Baruch report shows considerable 
tolerance toward partial resumption of 
peacetime production, calling as it does 
for “the Army and the Navy to examine 
their inventories of most critical civilian 
items to see what can be safely released 
during the war . . .” and for “early re- 
view of all wartime material controls and 
limitation measures to determine under 
what conditions these orders can or 
should be modified.” 

Further support for the partial recon- 
version theory is found in the influen- 
tial Truman Committee, which, accord- 
ing to Business Week, “is convinced that 
manufacture of a considerable volume 
of civilian goods can be resumed with- 
out interfering with war production.” 

Another new factor in the reconver- 
sion picture is the possibility that the 
interval between victory in Europe and 
victory in Asia may be shorter than has 
heretofore been supposed; and, there- 
fore, that the transition period will be 
shorter and considerably more convul- 
sive than has been expected. Continued 
slow progress in Italy and the “Pearl 
Harbor in reverse” at Truk lend color 
to this view. 


*% * * 


PRODUCTION 
Industrial production has expanded 
somewhat since the beginning of 1944, 
although peak war demands have fallen 
off in some fields, especially metals and 


wool. 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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In December, output of aircraft and 
signal equipment was up, but production 
of most other types of munitions turned 
down, with the largest decreases regis- 
tered in steel and chemicals. 

a % * 
CONSTRUCTION 

In January, for the fourth successive 
month, building permit values held 
above corresponding 1943 levels. Per- 
mits issued in 215 cities were valued at 
$33,710,781, a gain of 17.0 per cent 
over January, 1943, but down 20.5 per 
cent from December, 1943. 

* * 2 
DISTRIBUTION 

While department store sales showed 
the usual seasonal decline in January, 
dollar volume was 6 per cent above the 
figure for January, 1943, with the result 
that the seasonally adjusted index rose 
to 151 from 130 in December. This is 
the highest figure on record, with the 
exception of those for November (158) 
and February (168) of last year. 

The total gain registered for 1943 
over the preceding year was 11 per cent 
for the country as a whole, but in many 
areas the increase was decidedly more 
substantial. Department stores in the 
West and the South were particularly 
prosperous, while New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia lagged behind the 
national average. 

* * * 
AGRICULTURE 

Meat production for 1944 will be 
about 8 per cent higher than last year’s 
output, according to Department of 
Agriculture estimates, but an increase 
in military requirements will prevent 
any enlargement of civilian supply, 
which will remain at about the 1943 
level. 

Milk production, on the other hand, 
is expected to drop slightly during 1944; 
and in addition, civilians will get a 
smaller share of the total. Since 2,000.- 
000,000 more pounds are to be allocated 
for military requirements and lend-lease 
and it is estimated that total production 
will drop by about the same amount, the 
civilian supply is set at 96,200,000,000 
pounds, compared to 100,300,000,000, 


last year. 
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RECONVERSION? 


There is no justification at this time 
for any over-all increase in civilian 
production, Lawrence A. ‘Appley, Deputy 
Chairman and Executive Director of the 
War Manpower Commission, declared 
at the Personnel Conference, February 
9-11, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

“When the production of a particular 
plant is reduced, or possibly cancelled 
out entirely,” Mr. Appley said, “those 
affected are quick to conclude that the 
whole war production effort is on the 
down grade. Pressures are immediately 
released to get civilian production to 
replace the war production, to keep the 
plant going, and to keep the people 
employed.” 

But he pointed out: “That individual 
situation cannot be solved on its own 
merits. If the manpower thus made 
available is needed in other plants that 
are still producing war products, and 
the manpower can be transferred, are 
we justified in having that manpower 
engaged in the production of civilian 
goods? If the transportation system is 
already overloaded to the breaking 
point, is there any justification for per- 
mitting the transportation of materials 
to that plant for the manufacture of 
civilian goods and for the distribution 
of those goods after they are manufac- 
tured? If coal is short and power is 
scarce and tires are critical and automo- 
biles are seriously needed, is it right to 
permit all these to be consumed by 
workers and by plants in the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods that we can get 
along without? 

“If anyone is uncertain about how 
to make such decisions, let him spend a 
little time reading the accounts from 
the war fronts, the details of the battles.” 


* * * 


DEMOBILIZATION GEOGRAPHICALLY 


The impact of demobilization will not 
be even in all sections of the country, 
Dr. Donald H. Davenport, of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, pointed out at the 
Marketing Conference, January 12-13 in 
New York. 

Among the hardest hit, he reported, 
will be the industrial state of Michigan, 
which “will probably find that it has 
nearly six demobilized servicemen and 
released war workers for every ten per- 
sons employed in the state before the 
war. By contrast, he added, “the pro- 
portion may well be only two to ten for 
states like the Dakotas, the Carolinas, 
Mississippi, Wyoming, and others in 





which there has been little specialized 
war production. Among the communi- 
ties likely to be particularly affected, 
Dr. Davenport listed San Diego, Calif.; 
Wichita, Kan.; and Portland, Ore. 


+ * * 


CHANGES IN MARKETS 


It is probable that the postwar period 
will bring a change in the whole market 
for consumer goods, Arthur P. Hirose, 
Director of Market Research and Promo- 
tion for the McCall Corporation, pre- 
dicted at the Marketing Conference. He 
believes there will be “a reduction in 
merchandise for the luxury market, an 
increase in utility-type goods for the 
middle classes, and less call for the 
cheapest, shoddiest products.” 


* * * 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Speaking on the new workmen’s com- 
pensation program at the Insurance 
Conference December 1-2 at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland, John R. Blades, 
insurance adviser, evaluated the four 
plans as follows: 

The Guaranteed Cost Plan appears to 
be the best bet for (a) risks with a 
standard premium of $2,000 or less; 
(b) risks of any size with a persistently 
bad loss record; and (c) risks of any 
size with a fluctuating loss record, good 
one year and bad the next. 

Retrospective Plan A ought to prove 
satisfactory for risks developing a stand- 
ard premium between $2,000 and $3,000 
if the loss record is fairly stable. 

Retrospective Plan B is the best for 
all other risks. 

Mr. Blades prefers Plan B to Plan C 
because he finds it almost inconceivable 
that the losses of any risk will be suff- 
ciently low, year after year, to produce 
earned retrospective premiums lower 
than the minimum premiums prescribed 
for Plan B. As long as you do not cross 
this minimum, he pointed out, Plan B 
is cheaper than Plan A until the stand- 
ard premium reaches $200,000. 

“Thereafter,” he said, “the cost is the 
same under both plans, and the few 
risks of that size or larger that purchase 
insurance may as well adopt Plan C, so 
that if by chance they have a year of 
phenomenally low losses, they will be in 
a position to derive full benefit from it.” 

He cautioned, however, that his con- 
clusions are general, and that there are 
probably many situations in which they 
might not prove reliable. 


@ 
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Maternity Policies 


With the rapid influx of women into 
industrial establishments, many com- 
panies have been forced for the first 
time to develop policies governing ma- 
ternity leave or termination of employ- 
ment because of pregnancy. 

Dr. Charlotte Silverman, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, conducted a survey 
in November and December, 1942, and 
January, 1943, to determine the prob- 
lems and policies prevailing in various 
types of industry. Seventy industrial 
establishments, employing approximately 
250,000 women and representing 16 
industries were surveyed, in most cases 
by personal visits. These firms were 
largely in the war production group. 

Among firms which were believed to 
have complete and dependable reporting, 
the incidence of pregnancy was found 
to be three to six cases per 1,000 women 
per month. Sixty-two firms had some 
type of policy, and half of these termi- 
nated employment on notification or 
discovery of pregnancy or during the 
first three months in order to avoid 
risk. However, many companies were 
beginning to realize that such a regula- 
tion does not accomplish its aim, since 
it merely leads to concealment of preg- 
nancy and, therefore, to unsupervised 
employment of pregnant women. Among 
textile mills and garment factories, 
which have employed women for a great 
many years, there was a tendency to 
allow the women to work as long as they 
wanted to. 

A few firms which allow women to 
work for a definite period, make at- 
tempts to transfer them to suitable jobs 
if their regular work is considered 
hazardous to them. 

Forty-five of the 62 companies had 
a fixed minimum leave period after 
confinement, the majority deferring re- 
turn six to eight weeks, and the remain- 
der requiring a still longer leave. Firms 
which had no strict regulations regard- 
ing time of leaving generally placed no 
restriction on time of returning. 

One of the interesting points covered 
in the study was the seniority question. 
Thirty-six firms were found to have 
reinstatement regulations. Among these 
firms seniority rights were maintained 
for the women by the following: five 
shipbuilding, five automotive, three tex- 
tile, two electrical, two aircraft, two 
ordnance. 





This report is obtainable free from 
the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
It is called “Maternity-Leave and 
Maternity-Care Practices in Industry.” 


The Simplified Keyboard 


Widespread interest has been aroused 
in office management circles by the 
Navy’s announcement of its adoption of 
the Dvorak simplified keyboard for use 
by Navy Department typists. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether govern- 
ment endorsement will encourage more 
general use by industry. Significantly, 
Chicago University High School already 
teaches the Dvorak system, and several 
business colleges have included it as an 
optional subject in their curricula. 

The Dvorak keyboard, developed by 
Dr. August Dvorak of the University of 
Washington, is designed to eliminate 
“one-hand words.” An entirely different 
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placement of letters results in equalizing 
the work load on the various fingers. 
On the Universal (or standard) key- 
board, 57 per cent of the work is done 
by the left or weaker hand, whereas on 
the new keyboard 56 per cent of the 
keystrokes are made by the right hand. 
Moreover, many unnecessary finger 
reaches are eliminated. 

Speed records are readily broken on 
the Dvorak, and it is variously claimed 
that it is more accurate, less fatiguing, 
and easier to master than the standard 
keyboard. 

A pioneer experiment in retraining 
operators to use the Dvorak keyboard 
was recently conducted in the Chicago 
area. Six companies participated in the 
study, which was sponsored by the Office 
Management Division of the American 
Management Association. Findings were 
published under the title of Experience 
in Retraining on the Dvorak Keyboard 
(Supplementary Office Management Ser- 
ies Number 1). Copies of this report 
may be ordered from the Association’s 
headquarters at 50 cents each (non- 
members, 75 cents) . 





WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 





REPORTS TO STOCKHOLDERS 


It is conceded that the average stock- 
holder knows little about financial matters, 
and less about financial statements as they 
are prepared by most corporations at present. 
As the majority of listed common stocks are 
in the hands of “average” stockholders, it 
would seem that management is at fault in 
not preparing these statements in such form 
that they may be readily understood by those 
who have had no financial training. 

The rules governing the issuing of proxies, 
as formulated by the SEC, are, in my opin- 
ion, the first step toward endeavoring to 
throw some light on certain subjects for the 
benefit of the average stockholder. I also 
think that unless some changes are made in 
the presentation of accounts, this will be 
the next subject of attack by the SEC, and 
that it behooves management to be sufficiently 
forward-thinking to correct the situation be- 
fore being driven to it by government regula- 
tions.—Carpet Company Executive. 


* * * 


CRASH BUDGETS 

Every financial executive should see to it 
that the balance sheet is worth 100 cents on 
the dollar when the war ends, and now is the 
time to take the losses necessary in order to 
clean out the inventories, old accounts receiv- 
able, unlisted securities, etc. 

Since we have been working out so-called 
crash balance sheets, showing the position 
of the company in the event of cancellation, 
we have become much more conscious of 
what could happen to us if the war came to 
an end very suddenly.—Treasurer. 


* * * 


UNIONS 


By and large unions no longer have to 
bargain. They set up an impossible set of 





demands and when negotiations break down 
in consequence, the matter is thrown in the 
lap of the War Labor Board. A hodge-podge 
results. The union isn’t hurt particularly be- 
cause the situation results in grievances, which 
have a tendency to build up a weak union.— 


Manufacturer. 
ee 


RETURNING VETERANS 


We have recently experienced our first 
problem in connection with the return of 
World War II veterans. 

A young man from our organization went 
through the African campaign, was wounded 
in Sicily, hospitalized, and returned for action 
in Italy, where he received a slight concussion 
from an explosion. He was given a disability 
discharge and returned to work. 

His duties took him all around the plant, 
and thus he was able to stop and chat with 
many of the young ladies. Our plant rules, of 
course, do not permit this. 

After he had been allowed enough time to 
get over the novelty of seeing young women 
again, his foreman had a friendly talk with 
him about this minor violation of our rules. 
But he disobeyed again on several subsequent 
occasions, and his reaction when the foreman 
tried to explain the reason for the rule is 
summed up in his comment, “I didn’t lay 
around in the foxholes to receive this sort of 
treatment.” 

The return of our boys, it seems to me, is 
going to present a problem of great propor- 
tions. We are going to have officers—both 
non-coms and commissioned officers—who 
have had something to do with leading men 
in battle. That sort of leadership, however, is 
quite a different story from leadership in 
industry, and there will not be places for 
them all as leaders in our factories. Many 
of those who cannot be upgraded are going 
to take an attitude similar to that of the vet- 
eran I have described.—Personnel Manager, 
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Finance Conference, March 1 and 2, 
To Consider Reconversion Problems 


Contract Termination, Inventory Liquidation, Disposition of 
Surpluses to Be Among Discussion Topics at Sessions 


Financial problems incident to contract termination, inventory liquidation, and 
disposition of surpluses will be analyzed by experts from government and industry 


at the AMA’s Financial Conference, to be held March 1 and 2 at the Hotel New 


Yorker, New York City. 

The opening address, “The Financial 
Executive Prepares for Peace,” will be 
given at 9:45 a.m., March 1, by H. C. 
Perry, Treasurer, Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, and AMA Vice President for 
the Financial Division. This will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of “Taxation 
Problems of the Transition Period,” 
with Randolph E. Paul, General Counsel, 
Treasury Department, and Victor H. 
Stempf, President of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, as speakers. Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, Professor of Banking 
and Finance, New York University, and 
Research Director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance, the luncheon speaker, 
will talk on “The Nation’s Postwar Fi- 
nancial Structure.” 

The afternoon session will take the 
form of a panel session on “Financial 
Planning for Reconversion,” with Keith 
Powlison, Vice President & Controller, 
Armstrong Cork Company, as chairman. 

The session on the morning of March 
2 will include an address on “A Return 
to Cost Control Fundamentals,” by H. 
T. McAnly, Resident Partner, Ernst & 
Ernst, and discussion of “Inventory 
Liquidation and Disposition of Sur- 
pluses,” by Lt. Colonel Charles Lee 
Austin, Chief, Redistribution and Sal- 
vage Branch, Readjustment Division, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces; 
and George Ellis, Secretary-Controller, 
Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. 

In the afternoon there will be a panel 
on “Termination of War Contracts.” 
J. P. Healey, Controller, Airplane Divi- 
sion, Buffalo Plants, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, will be chairman. 


Record Attendance 
At Personnel Sessions 


The AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Con- 
ference, February 9-11 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, drew the largest attend- 
ance of any similar gathering in the 
Association’s history. Total attendance 


was 2,400. 
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cal bloc. The managers in AMA are only 
interested in improving their perform- 
ance on the job. They are a substantial 
part of that growing body of American 
business executives who believe that the 
best way for business to advance its in- 
terests is by improving its management 
practices, who believe that “managerial 
prerogatives” are impregnable only to 
the extent that they are founded in sound 
management philosophy and practice. 


Libnwe & boda, 


Members of the Office Management 
Division and others who have received 
copies of the proceedings of last Octo- 
ber’s Office Management Conference are 
asked to correct a typographical error in 
their copies of Office Management Series 
No. 102. On page 10, the line reading 
“The regulations provide that you may 
not decrease below the highest level be- 
tween January 1, 1941, and September 
15, 1942, . . .” should read “between 
January 1, 1942,...” 








Experts to Discuss 
Packaging Prospects 
At Chicago Sessions 

What changes in packaging specifica- 
tions seem indicated as a result of 
experience in shipping to the armed 
forces? What are the prospects con- 
cerning critical materials, and what new 
materials are “coming up” from the 
laboratories? What is the postwar pack- 
ing picture with regard to new produc- 
tion developments, new machinery, new 
channels of distribution, and new fabri- 
cated materials? 


Experts from government. and indus- 
try will answer these questions at the 
AMA’s annual Packaging Conference 
to be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual Packaging Exposition, March 28- 
31, at the Palmer House, Chicago. Con- 
ference sessions will be held on March 


28, 29, and 30. 


Among the Conference topics will be: 
“The Crisis in Paper,” “Electronics— 
New Magic in Packaging,” “Case Stories 
in Container Re-Use and Paper Conser- 
vation,” “Bulk Sales vs. Packaged 
Products,” “The Implications of Changes 
in Rule 41,” “Organizing and Operating 
a Package Development Department,” 
“What Users Want and Need in Postwar 
Packaging: Machinery,” “The Future of 
Processed Foods,” “Package Materials 
Testing,” “Packaging for the Armed 
Forces,” “Latest Developments in Wood- 
en Containers,” “Significant Trends in 
Package Merchandising,” and “Sweden’s 
Formula for Pulp Abundance.” 


Production Conference 
Set for April 19 and 20 


The AMA’s Spring Production Con- 
ference will take place on April 19 and 
20 at the Hotel Drake, Chicago. 


On the basis-of wide surveys of mem- 
bership interests and consultations among 
members of the Production Planning 
Council, a program that will cover virtu- 
ally every phase of current-day factory 
problems is being arranged. 


Topics presently being considered for 
discussion include: “The Production 
Man’s Role in Contract Termination,” 
“Foremanship Trends and Foremanship 
Unionism,” “New Production Control 
Techniques,” “Incentives for Indirect 
Workers,” and “Labor-Management Co- 
operation to Reduce Costs.” 
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